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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S PALACE, 
ENFIELD 


DR. ROBERT UVEDALE, SCHOLAR 
AND BOTANIST: 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ENFIELD. 

I. QuEEN ELIzABETH’S PALACE, ENFIELD. 


ZT suppose few persons would be otherwise 
than surprised at the end of but a ten miles 
one of London’s eastern railway 
termini, passing meanwhile through a 
‘ceaseless stream of bricks and mortar, to 
find themselves within a stone’s throw of not 
only one of Queen Elizabeth’s old palaces, but 
of the first cedar of Lebanon ever planted in 
England, and now, after some two centuries 
and a half of growth, still flourishing. 

Yet it is so; for standing but little back 
from the High Street of the now prosperous 
modern town of Enfield, in the county of 
Middlesex, are to be seen the still substantial 
Temains of one of Elizabeth’s so-called 
hunting-palaces, now for some years occupied 
by the Enfield Constitutional Club, and 
previously used as the post office. 

The history of the old palace is very 


of Enfield ; whilst its connexion with the 
famous seventeenth-century botanist Dr. 
Robert Uvedale, who had a flourishing school 
there in the latter part of that century, lent 
it additional attraction in my eyes. 


It was this connexion that led me, ac- 
companied by a lineal descendant of the old 
botanist, to pay it a visit last year, in the 
hope of recovering and recording something 
of interest before it was all swallowed up 
in the rapid outward spread of ever-growing 
London. 

At the time I paid my visit 1 was unaware 
of the existence of Robinson’s ‘ History of 
Enfield,’ published so far back as 1823, and 
accordingly made many notes that perhaps 
[ need not have done. But, whilst deferring 
to the excellent description that Mr. Robinson 
has given of the old palace, my account of 
what is still to be seen there—nearly a 
century later—seems to me not unworthy 
of your readers’ attention. Taking Mr. 
Robinson (who was a member of the Middle 
Temple, and an LL.D. and F.S.A.) as my 
authority for many early details of the old 
building which do not now exist, or which are 
searcely traceable, I will shortly state what 
I have gathered of its early history. 


Mr. Robinson gives two engravings of the 
old Manor House, afterwards called ‘“‘ Queen 
Elizabeth’s Palace,’ as existing in 1568: 
one showing a large stone-mullioned building 
of two main stories, with two wings enclosing 
the approach to the main entrance, as usual 
in Elizabethan and Jacobean houses; the 
other showing a north-east view of the same, 
with a handsome central column of mullioned 
windows reaching to the roof. The house 
is said to have been anciently known as 
Worcesters,’ and formerly belonged to 
the Tiptofts, Earls of Worcester. Rebuilt 
in Edward VL’s time, it was by him given 
to his sister, the Princess Elizabeth, who 
was indeed resident at Enfield at the time 
of the death of her father, Henry VIII., 
at what was probably known then as the 
Manor House. 

Mr. Robinson tells us that a great part of 
the structure of the Manor House, after- 
wards known as Queen Elizabeth’s Palace, 
was pulled down in 1792, and separate 
buildings were erected with the old materials 
on the site. The remaining part had also 
experienced many alterations, but the 
interior which then remained had preserved 
many vestiges of its former splendour. 


He speaks of the Palace, which formerly 
stood on the south side of the street, opposite 


interesting, and looms largely in the history | the church and market-place, called Enfield 


— 
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Green, as having consisted of a centre and 
two wings fronting the west, with bay win- 
dows and high gables. The wings were 
decorated with the arms of England, 
crowned and supported by a@ lion and dragon, 
with the letters E. R. at the sides. And 
he goes on to say that that portion of the 
ancient structure which then remained— 
comprising, amongst other features, a 
spacious apartment on the ground floor, 
which evidently constituted one of the 
principal rooms of the Princess—together 
with that part of the garden in which 
the famous cedar still flourished, was occu- 
pied by a Mr. Thomas May, who had _ for 
several years, and still kept, a boarding- 
school there of great respectability. Mr. 
Robinson describes this large room as 
existing in his time, and still remaining in 
its original state, with oak panelling and a 
richly ornamented ceiling with pendent 
ornaments of the crown, the rose, and the 
fleur-de-lis. The freestone chimney - piece 
in this room, handsomely carved and em- 
bellished with foliage and birds, was sup- 
ported by columns of the Ionic and Corin- 
thian orders, and decorated with the rose 
and portcullis crowned, and the arms of 
France and England quarterly ; with the 
Garter and royal supporters—a lion and a 
dragon—underneath being the motto :— 
SOLA SALVS SERVIRE DEO 
SVNT CETERA FRAVDES. 

The letters E. R. are on the bottom corners 
of this chimney-piece. 

In the same room part of another chimney- 

iece with compartments is preserved, which, 

. Robinson says, was removed from one of 
the upper apartments, with nearly the same 
ornaments as the other ; it is placed on the 
wainscot over the door, and has the following 
motto—on the one side, VT ROS SVPER 
HERBAM; and on the other, EST BENE- 
VOLENTIA REGIS—alluding, no doubt, to the 
royal grant. In one of the upper rooms, of 
which there were four or five of good size, 
there was also a decorated ceiling; and 
amongst the pendent ornaments, similar to 
those of the ceiling below, were the crown, 
the rose, and the fleur-de-lis. Excellent 
engravings of these two chimney-pieces are 
figured in Mr. Robinson’s book. _ 

It is said that after the Princess Elizabeth 
became queen she frequently visited Enfield 
and kept her court there in the early part of 
her reign, but that some years after her 
accession she quitted the Manor House and 
fixed her residence at Elsynge Hall. 

After referring to various owners and 
occupants of the house, Mr. Robinson states 


that about 1660 it was let to Dr. Robert 
Uvedale, master of the Grammar School 
who, being much attached to the study of 
botany, had a very curious garden* con- 
tiguous to it, in which he had 

“a very large and the choicest collecti 
exotics fa and amongst 
of Libanus, which was considered one of the finest. 
in the kingdom.” 

The measurements or dimensions of the tree: 
in 1779 are given. A large portion of the top 
was broken off in a high wind in 1703, but it: 
continued a very handsome tree until the 
whole of the as cal part was destroyed by a. 
strong gale in November, 1794, and in its 
fall many of the lower branches were injured. 
Mr. Robinson relates how, when the old 
palace was purchased later by a Mr. Callaway, 
the cedar had @ very narrow escape of being 
grubbed up, but that its admirers, particu- 
larly Richard Gough, the antiquary, and. 
Dr. Sherwen, interfered, and at their request 
the tree was spared. This tree is stated to. 
have been planted by Dr. Uvedale about. 
1670, tradition asserting that the plant was 
brought to him from Mount Libanus in a 
portmanteau by one of his scholars.f 

The dimensions of the tree appear again 
to have been taken in 1821, and a sketch is 
given. Also a double plate showing the cedar 
standing in the Palace garden and bearing 
the marks of the havoc caused by the gale. 
Mr. Robinson says (p. 119) :— 

“The tree is still a grand object on the north 
side ; on the south and east, where it is seen from 
the road on approaching the town, it is sadly 
mutilated ; but it may be seen from almost any 


part of Enfield, whether on the hill or in the _ 


valley.”’ 
May I add that, nearly a century later, it 
still merits Mr. Robinson’s appreciation ? 
From the drastic alterations that, as we 
have seen, have been carried out in the old 
building, it is scarcely surprising if we find 
now but little of what once formed so 
marked a feature in the representations of 
the old Palace, more especially so far as the 
exterior is concerned. one passes down. 
the sheltered and narrow entrance that leads 
from the High Street to the Constitutional 
Club, one sees but little of the old description. 
that one can recognize, new brickwork being 
evident in many places, both at the back 
and the front of the buildings. There would 
appear to be few of the old windows remain- 
ing. From what is now a gravelled court- 
ground at the rear of the main building—no 


* See Archeologia, vol. xii. pp. 188-9 (1794). 
+ See Gent. Mag., 1779, i 139, and note to p. 148 
in vol. iii. of Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset.’ 
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doubt, formerly part of the old garden— 
and close to the cedar tree, one obtains the 
best view of what is left of the old Tudor 
brickwork—a fine chimney-stack of that 
period still surviving. is 

I was courteously accorded permission by 
one of the officials of the club to see over the 
house ; and passi through a somewhat 
restricted entrance hall, which had evidently 
once formed part of the large room which 
now is the principal room or lounge of the 
club, one realized that the interior of the 
old structure which remained did still 
present vestiges of its former 
splendour.” The room is handsomely 
panelled with old oak right up to its finely 
plastered ceiling. On one side of the room 
—opposite to the large window overlooking 
the courtyard or open space at the back— 
there is still, in fine preservation, the hand- 
somely decorated fireplace of stone already 
alluded to, inset with marble, and reaching 
to the ceiling in three compartments, the 
centre one containing the royal] arms of the 
period—Edward VI. or Elizabeth—France 
(modern) and England quarterly. The 
Latin motto, in Roman capitals, though in 
two lines, forms a complete hexameter verse, 
and is a splendid incitement to us in these 
present troublous times. Will somebody 
kindly give its author? The large Roman 
letters E and R, in the left and right bottom 
corners respectively of the entablature, are, 
of course, equally applicable to either 
sovereign, Elizabetha Regina or Edwardus 
Rex. So, also, are the supporters—the lion 
of England with the red Tudor dragon and 
badge of Wales. é 

During my visit to the house I was in- 
formed that an enterprising American citizen 
had offered the large sum of 3,000/. for the 
decorated interior of this fine room ; but, 
happily, the present owner of the place—a 
private individual—had proved superior to 
the temptation. All honour to him! En- 
field can now—and I think, perhaps, with 
more justice—hold up its head with Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Stonehenge, and (can I add ?) 
Tattershall Castle, though some of these have 
had very narrow escapes. I wonder how 
much longer we shall have to wait before an 
enlightened Government, on behalf of an 
enlightened public, will make contemplated 
crimes like these an impossibility ! 

This room opens into another, and even 
larger one, perhaps, but more oblong in 
shape, which has evidently been largely 
modernized.* It is now used as_ the 


* It said that this once formed the class-room in 
which Dr. Uvedale taught his pupils. 


2 ig billiard-room of the club, the other- 
illiard-room occupying what was once the 
old kitchen. On the other side of the- 
entrance hall is a much smaller oak-panelled 

room, now used as a reading or writing room.. 

A handsome—but to some _ extent 
modernized—staircase leads to a large upper: 
room with a very fine plastered ceiling, 
decorated with regal crowns, Tudor roses,. 
and fleurs-de-lis in the various partitions. 
This room, too, has a handsome stone fire- 
place. Another, but smaller, room on this 
floor also has a fine plastered ceiling, but with 
simpler decorations. These rooms appear to 
be now used as card-rooms. On the floor: 
above are several roomy attics, one of which 
contains four wooden partitions, or cubicles,. 
which, tradition says, were occupied by 
certain Indian princes when at school there,. 
so as to keep them distinct from the other 
scholars. 

At the back of the Palace is a large open. 
space consisting of a grass and gravelled 
enclosure, in the centre of which stands the 
famous cedar tree. It is now shorn of much 
of its former size—except the actual trunk—- 
and beauty, having evidently lost some of its 
finest branches ; the larger ones which remain. 
are propped up by wooden supports, so as 
to relieve the strain which the winter gales 
must bring to bear upon so large a tree. 

It is impossible without an actual survey 
to compare its present condition and size- 
with the measurements taken so lately even 
as Mr. Robinson’s time—nearly a century 
ago—but to all appearances it is still a 
vigorous and flourishing tree. In historic 
interest it is scarcely equal, perhaps, to 
the Boscobel oak—now no longer in- 
existence—but is certainly worthy of com-- 
parison with the great vine—its junior by 
some years—at Hampton Court, which may 
be said to be the oldest of its species in. 
England still bearing good and abundant 
fruit. Surely it is at least equal in interest 
as an historic memorial of old-time arbori-- 
culture, and as worthy of preservation. It 
may be hoped, then, that as our new local 
government authorities have already taken 
over the financial control of one of the old 
schools presided over by Dr. Uvedale, they 
may keep their eyes on the last living link 
connecting him with the mastership of the: 
other. The site of the other trees planted 
by the botanist and of his famous “ physic- 
garden”’ appears now to be covered by 
encircling roads and modern buildings. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Inner Temple. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See ante, pp. 3, 43, 84, 122, 163, 204, 243, 282, 324.) 


“THEJnext regiment, later known as the 17th Regiment of Foot. was raised in London 
in 1688. In 1782 orders were issued for it to assume the additional title of ‘‘ The Leicester- 
shire Regiment,” and this title it retains at the present day :— 
Lieutenant General Tyrrell’s Dates of their 
Regiment of Foot. present commissions. 
-Lieutenant General James Tyrrell, Colonel (1) .. 25 Oct. 1722 
Lieutenant Colonel Henry Dabsac 20 Nov. 1739 
Major «. Edward Tyrrell 31 Aug. 1739 
Aman. Du Perron (2) 16 April 1718 
John Leighton we 15 Jan. 1725-6 
John Browne .. 8 April 1727 
733 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 
Ensign, 16 Feb. 1693-4. 
Tieutenant, Jan. 1704-5. 
Ensign, 1 Aug. 1703. 
} 1 Aug. 1715. 
Ensign, 28 Nov. 1705. 


“Captains .. -» 4 Charles Scot .. = -» 9 July 173 Ensign, 21 July 1721 
John Dumaresq -» 5 July 1735 Ensign, 12 June 1705. 

Joseph Dussaux a -- 13 Aug. 1739 Ensign, 23 Feb. 1711. 

| Richard Radley ay -- 7 Nov. 1739 Ensign, 1 Aug. 1704. 


«Captain Lieutenant Roger Pedley .. ditto 


(James Marquis 
Thomas Morris 
Andrew Booth 
Arthur Morris (3) 
Jj Peter Fleury 


Ensign, 1 May 1705. 


Ensign, 24 June 1703. 
Ensign, 20 Mar. 1709. 
Ensign, 31 Oct. 1711. 
Ensign, 23 May 1720. 


_Lieutenants Ensign, 29 Feb. 1723-4. 


Christopher Russell (4) 25 Jan. 1737-8 Ensign, 25 Dec. 1727. 

Sir Robert Innis (5) .. 7 Feb. 1738-9 Ensign, 25 Jan. 1730-1. 

William Hunter re 13 Aug. 1739 Ensign, 29 July 1731. 

Edward Forster &y .. 14 ditto Ensign, 27 May 1732. 

(Hugh Craig .. Nov. 1739 Ensign, 24 May 1733. 

( William O’Farrell .. 24 Feb. .1733-4. — 

William Howard oe -» 5 July 1735. —_— 

George Fullwood 25 Jan. 1737-8. 

John Beaghan ditto. —- 
“Ensigns .. +4 Alexander Murray 17 July 1739. — 

Robert Campbell 13 Aug. 1739. — 

Thomas Symons 14 ditto — 


Lydall Peyton 7 Nov. 1739. 
_Thomas Pemberton 4 Feb. 1739-40. 


t, 1742, then being Lieut.-General. Son of James Tyrrell, historical writer 


1) Died in A 
es (D sctionery of National Biography ’), and grandson of Sir Timothy Tyrrell, Knt., of Oakley in 
‘Buckinghamshire. He was M.P. for Boroughbridge from 1722 until his death. 

(2) Christian name Armand. Died in 1749, 

(3) Major in the regiment, Aug. 20, 1751. 

(4) Captain in the regiment, June 1, 1750. — oo 

(5) Fourth Baronet, of Balveny and Edengight, co. Banff. Died in 1758. 


The regiment next following “ existed,” says Cannon, ‘‘ many years, as independent 

companies of pikemen and musketeers on the establishment of Ireland, previous to the 
formation of the regiment in 1684.” These independent companies were, in 1684, formed 
-into seven regiments of infantry, of which this was one, Arthur, Earl of Granard, being 
its first Colonel. It is the only one of the seven regiments which survives to-day- 

In 1695 it received a new title, ‘“‘ The Royal Regiment of Foot of Ireland,” which was 
-afterwards changed to “The Royal Irish Regiment of Foot.” 

In 1713 it was ordered to take rank as the 18th Regiment of Foot, as from the time of 
its first arrival in England in 1688. . 


To-day its designation is “‘ The Royal Irish Regiment ” :— 


Major General Armstrong’s 
Regiment of Foot. 


Major General .. John Armstrong, Colonel(1) 13 May 1735 Lieutenant, 25 Aug. 1704. 
Lieutenant Colonel Anthony Pujolas (2) .. 4 Sept. 1734 Ensign, 1 May 1693. 
_Major oe 76 Stephen Gillman aie ditto Ensign, 1 Aug. 1702. 


(1) Died in 1742. 


Dates of their 


present commissions. 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 


(2) Died in 1741. 


1 Nov. 1718 
26 Nov. 1722 
27 May 1732 
_——_™ 
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Major General Armstrong’s Regiment of Foot Dates of their Dates of their first 
(continued). present commissions. commissions. 
Charles Hutchinson 13 July 1718 Lieutenant, April 1710. 
Anthony Bessiere 27 May 1725 Captain, 20 May 1712. 
Thomas Borrett 11 Oct. 1725 Captain, 10 April 1710. 
Captains .. 4 George Martin 11 April 1726 Lieutenant, 6 July 1712.-. 
Thomas Dunbar 4 Sept. 1734 Lieutenant, 3 Dec. 1723.. 
Robert Pearson 11 Mar. 1735-6 


Ensign, 10 Aug. 1709. 
(Lord Maitland (3) 14 Jan. 1739-40. 


Captain Lieutenant James Latour .. ae .- 11 Mar. 1735-6 ~ Ensign, 4 Nov. 1703. 


(Henry Barrett. . 13 July 1718 Ensign, May 1707. 
Peter Laprimaudaye (4) -- 20 June 1727 Ensign, 16 Feb. 1715. 
James Rietfield ae -. 28 Dee. 1721 Ensign, 17 Aug. 1694. 
Abraham Pinchinat .. -- 9 Nov. 1723 Ensign, 19 Feb. 1708-9.. 
J Robert Cotter .. 23 Dec. 1727 Ensign, 27 Sept. 1715. 
John Cunningham .. -- 25 Mar. 1729 Ensign, 20 April 1718. 
Robert Sterling - -. 4 Sept. 1734 Ensign, 28 Nov. 1710. 
Edward Corneille Mar. 1735-6 Ensign, 25 Mar.’1729. 
William Nethersole .. -. 23 July 1737 Ensign, 14 May 1729. 
(John Armstrong on -.» 20 June 1739 Ensign, 20 June 1735.. 
William Wyville 8 July 1731. —_—_ 
George Owens 4 July 1733. _—_—_ 
John Moody 11 July 1735. 
Charles Ramsay 11 Aug. 1737. 
Ensigns .. .. 4 Bigoe Armstrong 20 June 1739. 
Robert Hamilton 6 July 1739. _ 


Benjamin McCullock .. -. 2 Feb. 1739-40. _—_ 
Richard Hyde 8 ditto. 
William Carleton 4 ditto. 


(3) James, elder son of Charles, 6th Earl of Lauderdale. He succeeded fhis father, as 7th Earl, ine 
1744. Died in 1789. 

(4) Died when on active service at Carthagena, April, 17413; he was then serving as an. 
Engineer-in-ordinary.” 


Col. Howard’s Regiment of Foot (p. 32) follows. It was formed early in 1689 from 
some companies of pikemen and musketeers which had been raised at Exeter in 1688.. 
Francis Luttrell of Dunster Castle, Somersetshire, was the first Colonel, and the regiment. 
in due course took rank as the 19th Foot. In 1782 its title was expanded, and it became. 
the ‘‘ 19th or the Ist Yorkshire North Riding Regiment.’ It is now “ Alexandra, Princess. 


of Wales’s Own (Yorkshire Regiment)” :— 
Dates of their Dates of their first. 


Colonel Howard’s Regiment of Foot. present commissions. commissions. 
Colonel .. we Hon. Charles Howard (1) 1 Noy. 1738 10 Aug. 1715. 
Lieutenant Colonel Lord Sempill (2) 11 June 1731 July 1709.. 
Major .. ‘Richard Hawley (3) .. 28 June 1710 May 1692. 

James Phillips. . 10 Jan. 1709 Sept. 1702.. 

Stisted . . 11 Jan. 1714 1 May 1709.. 
Captains .. Petér Franquefort .. 10 May 1732 April 1694.. 
| William Petitot (4) .. .. 26 Mar. 1737 1721,. 

Thomas Burton 1 Mar. 1737 1724. 

William Mercer ae oe .. 31 Mar. 1737 Jan. 1702. 


Captain Lieutenant Sir Warren Crosbie (5) +e ee Aug. 1707 18 Oct. 1703. 


(1) Second son of the 3rd Earl of Carlisle. A.D.C. to the King, 1734. Colonel of the 3rd Dragoon» 
Guards, 1748-65. Died at Bath, Aug. 25, 1765. See ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ It was 
from this officer that the regiment, about the year 1744, became known as the ‘‘ Green Howards, 
i = to distinguish it from the “‘ Buffs,’ which from 1737 to 1749 was commanded by Col. Thomas. 

oward. 
_ (2) Hugh, 12th Lord Sempill. Colonel of the 42nd Foot, 1741-5, and of the 25th Foot, 1745-6.. 
Died at Aberdeen, Nov. 25, 1746. 3 ’ 

(3) Younger son of Henry Hawley of Brentwood. 

(4) Colonel of the 71st Foot, 1758 to 1763, when the regiment was disbanded. Died]at Northaller-- 
ton, July 26, 1764. 

(5) Third Bart., of Crosbie Park, co. Wicklow. Retired in June, 1746, and died Jan. 30, 1759+ 
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Colonel Howard’s Regiment of Foot 
(continued. 


Legge 


Matthew Bunbury 
Richard Hawley 
George Coote .. 
Thomas Leake (6) .. 
Nicholas Forde (7) 
Henry Goddard 
(George Sempill (8) 
Thomas Mainwaring .. 
James Campbell (6) 
Daniel Legrand (9) .. 
Ensigns .. -» «Thomas Cuthbert .. 
Hugh Sempill (8) 
Patrick Cockran 
Robert Douglass (10) 
\Charles Lumsden (11) 


Lieutenants 


‘misprin 


a ae at the battle of Roucoux, Oct. 11, 


Dates of their Dates of their first 
present commissions. commissions, 
-. 23 Jan. 1711 Oct. 1703. 
-. 30 May 1720 April 1715. 

° -- 11 July 1732 Dec. 1717 
3 May 1728. esti 

16 May 1733 May 1720 

18 Nov.. 1736 Sept. 1725. 

31 May 1737 Nov. 1729. 

1 Sept. 1725. — 
7 Nov. 1739 23 Dec. 1726. 

19 Jan. 1739 1 Aug. 1728. 


.. 25 Sept. 1732. 

16 May 1733. 

20 Nov. 1734. 

31 Mar. 1737. 
ditto. 


-- 19 Jan. 1739-40. 
Nov. 1739. 
ate -. 4 Feb. 1739-40. 
1746. Year of commission is possibly 1735—a 


_ (7) Fourth son of Matthew Forde of Seaforde, co. Down. Brother of Francis Forde, Clive’s 


“* right hand man.” 


(8) Probably son of Lord Sempill (se* above), whose second and third sons were named George 


-and Hugh, respectively. 


(9) Killed at the battle of Fontenoy, May 11, 1745. 
(10) Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment, April 10, 1758. 


(11) Major in the regiment, April 23, 1758. 


J. H. Lest, Major, R.A. (Retired List). 
(To be continued.) 


‘THE READING MERCURY,’ VOL. I. NO. I. 


-AN early group of provincial newspapers I 
have already noticed in ‘N. & Q.’ (11 S. 
ii. 481). I wish to add one more to the 
dittle circle of pioneers in journalism. 

The St. Ives circle commenced with the 
-publication of The St. Ives Post, March 18, 
1716, to June 16, 1718, by J. Fisher; The 
ASt. Ives Post-Boy, June 23, 1718, to Feb. 6, 
1719, by Robert Raikes; and The St. Ives 
Mercury, vol. i. No. 6, Nov. 16, 1719, printed 
‘by William Dicey; followed by The North- 
-ampton Mercury, May 2, 1720, and The 
Gloucester Journal, April 9, 1722; the group 
concluding with The Reading Mercury of 
July 8, 1723. This newspaper I am greatly 
interested in, and as I have lately seen the 
-only extant copy of the first number I 
venture to describe it. It isin the Bodleian 
Library, and the title-page is as follows :— 

Vol. I. Numb. I. 
The : 
Reading Mercury * 
or 
Weekly Entertainer 
“Monday, July 8,1723 (To be continued Weekly) 
Reading : 
‘Printed by W. Parks, and D. Kinnier, next 
door to the Saracen’s Head in High-Street. 


Where all manner of Printing Business is hand- 
ssomely done, as books, advertisements, Summons, 


Subpeenas, Funeral-Tickets, &c. Shop - Keepers 
Bills are done here after the last manner, with the 
Prints of their Signs, or other proper Ornaments. 
Also Gentlemen may have their Coats of Arms, 
or other Fansies curiously cut in Wood, or en- 
grav’d in Mettal. 
[Price of this Paper Three-Half-pence per week.] 
Part of the Introduction seems worth 
reproducing as it gives a history of the 
birth of the paper :— 


To the Gentlemen of Berkshire and Counties 
adjacent ; more particularly to the Right Worship- 
ful the Mayor, the Worshipful the Aldermen, and 
the rest of the worthy-members of the ancient 
Borough of Reading— 

GENTLEMEN,—The art of Printing having been 
found out near 400 years, is now so much im- 
prov’d and become so generally useful to all 
Mankind of what station soever, that to give you 
a tedious account of the advantages It conveys to 
the world, would be needless. We shall only 
acquaint you (as to Its Progress and success) that 
Printing for above 200 years has found a kind 
Reception in the City of London; and for many 
years in the cities of York, Bristol, Norwich, 
Worcester, &c. Where the Printers finding 
success others have been encourag’d to set up at 
smaller Places as Cirencester in Gloucestershire, 
St. Ives in Huntingdonshire, Gosport in Hamp- 
shire, and several other Places ; which makes it 
to us a wonder that Reading (a Place of far greater 
Note than any of the last-nam’d) should be so 
long slighted by our Brother-typos—We have 
however pitch’d our Tent Here induc’d by the 
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character this country bears, for Pleasure 
and Plenty; and intend with your Leave to 
ublish a Weekly Newspaper under the title of 

e Reading Mercury or Weekly Entertainer: 
containing Historical and Political Observation on 
the most remarkable Transactions in Europe; 
Collected from the best and most authentick 
Accounts written and printed ; with the Imports 
and Exports of Merchandizes, to assn® from 
London and other remarks on Trade; also the 
best Account of the Price of Corn in the most-noted 
Market-Towns 20 or 30 mile circular. And 
when a scarcity of News happens we shall divert 
you with something merry. In a few words, we 
shall spare no Charge or Pain to make the Paper 
generally useful and Entertaining, since we find 
ourselves settled in a Place which gives all the 
Encouraging Prospect of success : a Description of 
which we think ourselves oblig’d to give, in Justice 
and Respect to the Country, and for the better 
information of Persons who live remote from 
home.... 

The Reading Mercury is the same size as, 
and agrees in nearly all particulars with, 
the papers mentioned above. The tliree 
asterisks mark where there are woodcuts. 
I have before alluded to the fact that certain 
woodeuts are used more than once. ‘The 
Post-Boy’ is one of these. The Flying-Post : 
or Post Master, July 2 to July 4, 1723, and 
The Post-Boy, July 4, 1723, of London, both 
use it, and their woodcuts are signed “ 
Hoffman, fecit.” It occurs to me that 
possibly Hoffman engraved some of the 
woodeuts for The Reading Mercury, as 
perhaps also for The St. Ives Post, as they are 
of similar design or may be copies. It 
would be rather interesting to know these 
early engravers of newspaper woodblocks, and 
it is likely that others besides the London 
*Post-Bey ’are signed. 

My little group of papers all appeared 
within about seven years of each other, 
1716-23. It is personally interesting to me 
to find that The Reading Mercury referred to 


St. Ives, my native town, and to Cirencester,- 


* the town of my adoption. I might thus 
almost include the Cirencester one in my 
circle, and it is of the same period. The 
Cirencester Post, or Gloucestershire Mercury. 
the first Gloucestershire newspaper, appeared, 
say, Nov. 17, 1718, to 1724. The Gosport 
paper I do not know. I have only mentioned 
those I have seen or possess. If I included 
The Exeter Post-Boy of 1707, and others I 
know something about, but have not per- 
sonally examined, the circle of early pro- 
Vineial newspapers would be nearly complete. 
conclusion I may suitably give a 
quotation from a cutting, July 10, 1906, 
‘before me :— 
“ NEWSPAPER’S 183RD BIRTHDAY.— 
of The Reading Mercury and 
Paper have just celebrated the 183rd birthday of 


that journal at Kingston Lisle. In the course of 
his speech at the dinner at the Red Lion, Lam- 
bourn, Mr. Alfred Smee, who has served the paper 
for fifty years, mentioned the interesting fact that 
eleven members of the staff had worked at the 
Mercury for an aggregate of 400 years. The 
per has been in the present proprietor’s family 
or upwards of 100 years. The only copy of the - 
original number is to be seen at the Bodleian . 


Library, .Oxtoed. Hersert Norris. 
Cirencester. 


Por, Marcaret Gorpon, “ Betsy” 
BONAPARTE, AND “ Mortatity.’’—It is 
well known that Edgar Allan Poe as a 
two-year-old child was adopted in 1811 by 
John Allan, a native of Irvine, Ayrshire, 
Scotland, who had settled in Richmond, 
Virginia. In 1830 estrangement was estab- 
lished between them. This seems to have 
been partially due to Mr. Allan’s second 
marriage to Miss Louisa Gabriella Patterson, 
whose father (according to Harrison’s bio- 
graphy of Poe) was John William Patterson, 
a lawyer of New York and a son of Capt. 
John Patterson of the English army. 

Perhaps the following facts are worth 
assembling. An elder brother, Walter, of 
Capt. John Patterson was the first Governor 


F. | (1770-86) of Prince Edward Island (as it is 


now called), Canada. Governor Patterson 
had a granddaughter Margaret Gordon, who 
was born in Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, and has been called “ Carlyle’s First 
Love.” This is the Margaret Gordon familiar 
to readers of Carlyle’s ‘ Reminiscences ’—she 
who, according to Froude, was the original, 
so far as there was an original, of Blumine 
in ‘Sartor Resartus, and who returned to 
the island of her birth as wife of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, Sir Alexander Bannerman. 

Governor Patterson was a second cousin of 
William Patterson, whose brilliant daughter 
“ Betsy married Jéréme, Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s brother, who became King of 
Westphalia. 

Furthermore, I am persuaded by various 
evidence that the forbears of this Patterson 
family and that of Robert Paterson, who has 
been immortalized by Sir Walter Scott as 
“Qld Mortality,” were the same. My proofs 
of the connexion are, however, not yet 
complete. The difference in the spelling of 
the names has no significance. 

R. C. ARCHIBALD. 

Brown University, Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 


Henry Fauntieroy, Forcer. (See 1 8. 
viii. 270 ; ix. 445; x. 114, 233; 2 S. iv. 227; 
8 S. x. 173, 246; xi. 231.)—I possess a 
catalogue of the library of Henry Fauntleroy, 
the banker of Berners Street, who was 
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hanged for forgery at Newgate on Nov. 30, 
1824, from which it appears that he was a 
large collector of Grangerized or extra- 
illustrated works. His library was sold 
“by Mr. Sotheby, at his House, Wellington 
Street, Strand,” on April 11, 1825, and the 
three following days. According to @ con- 
temporary MS. note in my catalogue, the sale 
realized the sum of 2,7141. 14s. The most 
important item is thus described :— 

**PENNANT’S LONDON, MOST SUMPTUOUSLY AND 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED WITH ABOVE TWO THOU- 
SAND PRINTS AND DRAWINGS, embracing a brilliant 
assemblage of Porrraits of the most eminent 
characters, Views of the most remarkable PLAcEs 
and Ancient Buiirines of London, now nearly all 
destroyed; above THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
FINELY EXECUTED DRAWINGS, of the ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTURE of various parts of the metropolis 
many of which have never been engraved, an 
consequently are highly interesting to the lovers of 
Topography; including also a few original auto- 
graphs of illustrious persons. The whole are 
elegantly bound in S—EveN VoLumEs ATLAS Fo.io, 
in russia, with gilt leaves.” 

Another MS. note states: “‘ This copy of 
Pennant’s ‘ London’ was purchased by the late 
Sir John Soane and was given to the Nation 
with his Museum, Library, and Curiosities.” 
It realized 682/. 10s. at the Fauntleroy sale. 

Although the newspapers of the period 
contain full accounts of the trial and 
execution of the forger, with innumerable 
biographical details, and the various “‘ New- 
gate Calendars”’ also give a complete 
summary of the case, I have only found 
references to Fauntleroy in three or four 
contemporary memoirs. Perhaps some of 
the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ could supply a fuller 
bibliography. The case certainly ought to 
be included in the “‘ Notable Trials Series.” 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


A Few Pickwickiana.—As a lifelong 
devotee of the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ I venture 
to bring briefly before the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ the following few points, premising 
that I have not myself seen mention of these 
points elsewhere :— 

1. Dickens, with the engaging passion for 
verisimilitude which pervades the opening 
of his immortal book (but which is almost at 
once exhausted !), informs us that the events 
recorded in the second chapter, up to the end 
of the dance, took place on May 13, 1827. 
Was he or was he not aware that that day 
was a Sunday ? It seems almost incredible 
that this point has not been raised before, 
for the ‘ Papers’ were published at a date 
sufficiently near to 1827 to set at least a 
few curious minds examining the times and 
seasons of the early part of the book. 


2. Dickens had no initially clear conception 
of what he wanted to make of Sam Weller 
I might almost say, of what Sam would, 
with hardly any conscious help from Dickens, 
become, in the course of the * Papers.’ One 
proof of this statement will be found in 
recalling that, on the occasion of the féte- 
champétre at Mrs. Leo Hunter’s, Mr. Pickwick 
finds his servant discussing a bottle of 
Madeira which he had stolen? Think, now, 
of how Dickens, later on, loved his Sam 
(this love for Sam Weller is probably the 
most widely spread love in the world for a 
book-character), and maintain if you ean that, 
if he had loved him in the earlier part of the 
book, he would have made him a thief, even 
merely of food or drink! (My “even 
merely ”’ is a concession to those not infre- 
quent folk who think it far more venial to 
steal “ grub ”’ than anything else.) 

3. Certain Exeter enthusiasts have made- 
an urgent claim that ‘‘ Eatanswill ” was their 
city, but the bottom seems to be knocked 
clean out of their case by Mrs. Leo Hunter’s 
(chap. xv.): “ At Bury St. Edmunds, not 
many miles from here” (‘ here” being, of 
course, Eatanswill); and no doubt the 
claims of any other towns, not in Suffolk or 
one of the contiguous counties, to have been 
the Eatanswill of the book, are disposed of 
by the same sentence. 

H. MaxweEtt PRIDEAUX. 

Devon and Exeter Institution. 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


GARLAND AND LESTER M.P.s. —I have 
been puzzled in trying to solve the exact 
relationship between the following M.P.s, 
and should be glad of particulars of them. 

Joseph Garland was sheriff of Poole, 1779,. 
and M.P. 1807 in a double return, but un- 
seated on petition the next year. Was he 
the Mr. Garland who married at Bath, Aug.. 
24, 1790, Miss Woodman? And was his son. 
the Ald. Joseph Garland, jun., who married 
at Poole, Nov. 6, 1825, the widow of John 
Slade, and as Joseph Garland was sheriff 
of Poole, 1814, as was Joseph Gulstom 
Garland, 1827? 

George Garland, M.P. Poole, April, 1801, to 
1807, sheriff thereof Michaelmas, 1784, was. 
of Poole, and of Stone, Dorset, high sheriff 
Feb., 1824—younger brother of Joseph Gar- 
land, M.P., and married before 1791 Amy 
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(who died Feb. 24, 1819), relict of — Lester 
(and query sister to Benjamin Lester, M.P.). 
His son John Bingley Garland (1791-1875) 
was high sheriff Dorset, 1828, and Speaker 
of the first House of Assembly, 1855 (query 
in which of our colonies ?). 

Benjamin Lester, M.P. Poole, 1790-96 ; 
sheriff, Michaelmas, 1777; died there Jan. 24, 
1802. (Query grandson of John Lester who 
was sheriff of Poole, 1737, and brother 
to Sir John Lester, Kt., who was sheviff 
there 1781, knighted June 2, 1802, and died 
at Bath, Jan. 12, 1805 ?) 

Benjamin Lester Lester, M.P. Poole, 
Feb., 1809, to 1834; sheriff thereof (as B. 
Lester Garland), Michaelmas, 1804; mayor 
thereof in 1819, 1821 ; Captain in the Poole 
Volunteer Infantry (as Benjamin Garland), 
Aug. 22, 1803; Captain 2nd Battalion 
Dorset Volunteer Infantry, 1804; Major 
thereof (as B. Lester Garland), May 16, 1805, 
to 1808; described in 1835 as ‘‘ a Newfound- 
land merchant, born and residing at Poole.” 
Son of George Garland, M.P., and took the 
surname of Lester between 1805 and 1809. 
His mother Amy died Feb. 24, 1819, having 
married as her second husband George Gar- 
land, M.P. A Thomas Garland was made 
Ensign in the Milton and Dorchester Volun- 
teer Infantry, Sept. 1, 1803. W.R. W. 


“THe Hoty Carpet.”’—In The Times, 
Oct. 7, a paragraph states that “‘ The Holy 
Carpet has arrived at Mecca after an un- 
eventful journey from Jedda.” 

A little information about this Holy 
Carpet would be much appreciated. 

G. A. ANDERSON. 

The Moorlands, Woldingham, Surrey. 

[A short account will be found in the eleventh 
edition of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ s.v. 
‘Mecca,’ vol. xvii. p. 953. A military escort for 
the procession is generally provided.] 


A Letrer oF Keats: Sr. Jane.—In a 
letter from Keats to Benjamin Bailey, 
November, 1817, he says in a postscript :— 

I called at Lamb's. St. Jane looked 
very flush when I first looked in, but was much 
better before I left.” 
What does Keats mean by the words I have 
italicized ? G. A. ANDERSON. 


Butier’s ‘ ANALOGY’: BIBLIOGRAPHY.— 
I should be obliged to any correspondent 
who would give me particulars (1) of 
notices or criticisms of Butler's great 
work, (2) of translations of it. Iam espe- 
cially desirous to hear of any criticisms 
other than Anglican, and other than English. 

PEREGRINUS. 


Avutuors WanTep.—Can you tell me the 
author of the following stanza, and under 
what title it is to be found ?— 

From the heretic girl of my soul shall I fly 

To seek somewhere else a more orthodox kiss ? 
No, perish the......and the thought that would try 

Love, valour, and truth by a standard like this. 

It is almost fifty years since I heard it 
quoted, and the speaker was an Irishman now 
deceased. 

I always thought that Thomas Moore was 
the author, but I cannot find the words in 
any of his poems. THomas WILSON. 

17 Newport Terrace, Manningham, Bradford. 


Can any of your readers give me any in- 
formation of a poem or song which contains 
the following (or similar) line ?— 

How sweet the echo of the music sounds ! 


Who is answerable for the following utter- 
ance which I found the other day on one of 
my hanging calendars? The idea of the 
game is not new; but the assertion I have 
italicized is strange to me. And it is 
false :— 

“The World isa Chessboard. The Player on the 
other side is hidden from us. We know that his 
play is always just and patient. But we also know 
to our cost that he never overlooks a mistake or makes 
the smallest allowance forignorance.” 

St. SwrrHIn. 

(Abbreviated and slightly misquoted. Huxley— 
*A Liberal Education ; and where to find it.’ An 
address to the South London Working Men’s 
College, 1868. See *‘ Science and Education,’ vol. iii. 
of Huxley's ‘Collected Essays’ (Macmillan, 1895). 


‘Tae Lanp oO’ THE LEAt.’—The words are 
by Lady Nairne; is anything certainly 
known of its melody ? My present informa- 
tion (not verified) is that Lady Nairne wrote 
the words to a melody adapted from the air 
to which Burns wrote the song ‘ Scots wha 
hae wi’ Wallace bled.’ The tunes seem too 
much alike to be capable of explanation by 
coincidence. It is my misfortune to be far 
from a file of ‘N. & Q.’ 

S. Grecory OvuLp, O.S.B. 


[Lady Nairne’s ballad was the theme of much 
discussion in the first four volumes of the Sixth 
Series of ‘N. & Q.,’ but few references were made 
to the music with which it is associated. Mr. 
C. A. Warp stated at 6S. i. 139 that Finlay Dun 
had supplied symphonies and accompaniments to 
Baroness Nairne’s ‘ Lays of Strathearn,’ in which 
the poem appeared, but added: “It is done to the 
air ‘Hey tutti taiti,’ and though Dun is a good 
musician, the air is hurt by his skilful oor 
W. C. J. said at 6 S. ii. 51: “There is considerable 
detailed information as to the authorship, circum- 
stances of composition, and publication of this 
song, in Dr. Rogers’s memoir of Lady Nairne 
prefixed to the collection of her songs published 
(second edition) by Griffin & Co., 1872.”] 
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Grace Daruwne.— The Iilustrated Lon- 
don News for June 3 and June 10, 1865, 
records that Grace Darling and her father 


saved nine lives from the wreck of the Forfar-: 


shire, in 1838. The ‘D.N.B.’ gives the 
number saved as five. ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates’ gives the number saved as fifteen 
(ed. 1873). Which of these statements is 


correct ? W. L. Kine. 
Paddock Wood, Kent. 


{Mr. Freperic Boasg, at 10 S. ix. 285, gives the 
text of the inscription on the silver medal pre- 
sented to Grace Darling by the Glasgow Humane 
Society, where the number of persons saved is said 
to have been nine.] 


JoHN CARPENTER. — At 9 S. xi. 261 it is 
stated that Anne, widow of James Veitch, 
married John Carpenter, and that their son 
John was educated at Westminster School, 
became an officer in the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, and married Theresa, daughter .of 
George Fieschi Heneage. I should be glad 
to learn when John Carpenter, jun., was born, 
when he obtained his commission in the 
Dragoon Guards, and when he died. 

F. R. B. 


“Horme Lee”: J. Morcan.—1. Who 
was the novelist who bore the pen-name 
“Holme Lee”? A few particulars will 
oblige. 

2. Where was J. Morgan, author of 
* Phoenix Britannicus,’ 1732, &c., born, and 
what was his profession ? : 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

[1. “Holme Lee’’ was the pseudonym of Miss 
Harriet Parr, who died Feb. 18, 1900. She is in- 
cluded in the First Supplement to the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


JOHN BrRaDsHAW’s LIBRARY.—John Brad- 
shaw (the president of the court which 
sentenced Charles I. to death) in a codicil to 
his will dated March 23, 1653, 


** bequeaths all his law books and such divinity, 
history, and books as shee [his wife the executrix] 


‘ ae jndee fit for him, to his nephew Harry 


The library thus bequeathed continued at 
Marple, and was augmented by later genera- 
tions of the Bradshaws. It was then sold to 
a Mr. Edwards of Halifax. It was subse- 
eer A offered for sale by Messrs. Edwards of 

‘all Mall, being joined in one catalogue with 
the libraries of N. Wilson, Esq., and two 
deceased antiquaries ; and the entire collec- 
tion, according to writer in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. lxxxvi. part i., is described as 
being more splendid and truly valuable than 
any which had been previously presented to 
the curious, and such as “‘ astonished not only 


the opulent purchasers, but. the most ex- 
perienced intelligent booksellers of the 
metropolis’ (see Ormerod’s ‘History ‘of 
Cheshire,’ vol. iii., under heading ‘ Marple’), 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give any in- 
formation respecting this library? Is it 
still in existence, and if so who Pager it ? 


Hume. 
Willow Grove, Marple. 


Booxs WantEp.—I should be glad to be 
informed whether any reference library in 
the United Kingdom contains the following 
works :— 

1. Ranghiasci - Brancaleone. Memorie isto- 
riche della citt’ di Nepi e de’ suoi dintorni.” 
Todi, 1845-7 

2. ‘Revue des questions héraldiques, 5° année, 
1902-3; or upon the 
Saraee arms of Pope Urban IV., by Vte. de 

oli. 

Apparently the British Museum possesses 
neither of the above. ICILE. 


PRONUNCIATION OF MARGARINE.” 
word much in evidence now owing to war 
economies is “ margarine.’ How should it 
be pronounced ? Grocers and housewives 
of all degrees with one accord make the g 
soft as in “marge”; it seems to me it 
should be hard as in “‘ Margaret.” But, like 
the current mispronunciation of “ cinema,” 
the former manner of speech, even if it is 
erroneous, has probably become so firmly 
established that it is hopeless to attempt the 
other. Who invented the word ? 

Penry Lewis. 

(The ‘ N.E.D.’ says that ‘‘ margarine” is a forma- 
tion from the ‘‘margaric acid” of Chevreul. The 

rd g is the correct sound. The history of the 
word is supplied by the quotations in the Dic- 
tionary.] 


THE USE OF THE DEFINITE ARTICLE WITH 
Names oF Suies.—What is the rule in 
speaking of the ships of the Royal Navy ? 
I was rather disturbed, in reading the 
Admiral’s dispatch on the Jutland Battle, 
to find that in no case did he speak of ships 
with the definite article prefixed. The 


effect, to my mind, was as if the authorities 


were endeavouring to describe a great naval 
battle in the language which a provincial 
reporter might use in describing a local 
regatta. I find, however, that a century 
ago Lord Exmouth, in his instructions for 
the disposition of the Fleet in their attack 
upon Algiers, dated Aug. 6, 1816, sometimes 
uses the article and not: “ 
Superb, Impregnable following”; “the 
no yea the Albion ” ; “ the Leander will 
keep nearly abreast the Superb ” ; “ Hebrus 
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will attack battery No. 7 and 8” ; “ Minden 
will attack the large battery, No. 4”; 
“Heron, Mutine, Cordelia, and Britomart 
will consider it their first duty,” &c. In his 
dispatch of Aug. 28, however, in the few 
«cases where he speaks of individual ships, he 
uses the article; it is always “ the Prome- 
theus,” ‘“‘the Queen Charlotte,” 
Impregnable.” In some ‘ Observations’ 
printed on p. 430 of Osler’s ‘ Life of Ex- 
mouth,’ an officer who served on the Queen 
Charlotte speaks of ‘‘ the Queen Charlotte ” 
dor the Charlotte and also of Leander, 
Granicus, Glasgow, Severn, and Melampus, 
frigates.” It looks as if in formal docu- 
ments it was then the custom with naval 
officers to use the definite article, but not 
necessarily in informal documents. I believe 
that historians and publishers of prints al- 
ways used the definite article. Is there any 
rule in the matter ? G. E. P. A. 


Replies. 
SIR PHILIP PERCEVAL, M.P. 
(11 S. i. 262, 372 ; 12 S. i. 250.) 


At the first and the third of these references, 
I expressed a desire to know whether any 
light could be thrown on the election for 
Newport, Cornwall, on May 10, 1647, of Sir 
Philip Perceval, as I could trace no Cornish 
cr other special connexion of any kind to 
explain his choice for a Cornish borough. 
The account of him given in ‘D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xliv. pp. 373-4, affords no light on this 
head, not even mentioning the date when 
he was returned, though there is a slight 
gleam in its showing that he threw in his 
jot with the moderate Presbyterians, and 
was at enmity with the Independents in the 
Long Parliament. I noted, however, at the 
last reference that : 
“*he came in for Newport when an Edgcumbe 
(and that Edgcumbe a brother of the younger 
Piers and a nephew of Lady Denny of Tralee) 
went out” ; 

end I asked: “Is it possible that this 
supplies the link of connexion hitherto 
missing ?”’ That was drawing the bow at 
& venture, but—though at the time I was 
not aware of the slightest evidence to 
support the guess—the chance shot in some 
— may have come near to hitting the 
mar 


To establish this idea, one has to cast the 
net wide; and the first point of interest is 


that a personal and direct association can be 
made out between Sir Philip Perceval and 
Sir Edward Denny of Tralee, beginning in 
apparent friendship and ending in i mom 
enmity. According to the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission’s Report on the MSS. of 
the Earl of Egmont, one Thomas Bettes- 
worth, writing from Mallow on Feb. 2, 
1634/5, to ‘‘ Philip Percivall” in Dublin, 
observed :— 

“‘T have no news worthy your knowledge, but 
cannot let Sir Edward Tideoe go without a 


salutation. He has been snowbound here for 
some days, during which we have had an in- 
credible depth of snow and blustering winds.”— 
Vol. i. p. 81. 

This indicates at the least a friendly interest 
as existing between the two men; but on 
Aug. 5, 1639, Sir Edward Denny wrote to 
“Sir Philip Percivall” from “ Traley,” 
bitterly complaining of his 

‘* carriage of a business so hardly against me in 
the Court of Wards, that you were pleased 
earnestly to express yourself to my prejudice, 
whereby no favour at all was extended to 
me, 

a charge which Perceval at once, but not 
conclusively repudiated (ibid., pp. 109-10). 

For the purpose of my inquiry, I next 
come to the filling, in 1647, of the electoral 
vacancy for Newport, when, owing to the 
illustrious John Maynard having elected to 
sit for Totnes (for which borough also he had 
been originally sent to the Long Parliament) 
and the disabling of Richard Edgeumbe by 
the House of Commons on Feb. 9, 1646/7, 
Perceval and Nicholas Leach—of the latter, 
a Cornish man, I should like to know more 
—were returned to Parliament. Early in 
the year named Perceval was expecting 
to be brought in for some constituency, as 
is evidenced by a letter of his of March 23, 
1646/7 ({ibid., p. 376); but another, of 
May 4, written apparently from Dublin, 
repeats the idea expressed in the earlier that 
he was so much disliked by some and feared 
by others, ‘‘ because he would not desert an 
oppressed friend, which troubles much some 
ol then ,’ that his election would be opposed 
(ibid., p. 398). Fifteen days later, however, 
he was returned without seeming difficulty 
for Newport, and six days afterwards he 
took his seat. His Parliamentary troubles, 
which were speedy and severe, need not 
here concern us, though the key to them 
seems largely to lie in his own memorandum 
of July 17 :— 

“On May 25, I was admitted into the House of 
Commons, and twice voted for the disbanding of 
the army, of which notice was taken by divers 
who were of another mind” (ibid., p. 430); 
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and his speech defending himself from various 
charges of ill-faith towards the Parliament, 
delivered on July 14, is well worth study 
(ibid., p. 426). The point of immediate 
interest, however, is @ communication to 
him by Sir Francis Drake from Buckland 
(Devon) of the following Sept. 10, saying: 


“T intend this evening to send your letters to your 
town of Newport, which takes your remembrance 
for a great favour’’ (/bid., p. 462). 

This letter, I think, supplies a key to the 
mystery hitherto surrounding Perceval’s 
return for that remote Cornish borough. 
For who was Sir Francis Drake 2? He was 
the second baronet, and was at that time 
re-possessed of the neighbouring estate of 
Werrington (which up to the present 
generation dominated the Parliamentary 
representation of the now disfranchised 
boroughs of Launceston and Newport) after 
it had temporarily been taken from the Drake 
family by Sir Richard (‘‘ Skellum ”’) Gren- 
ville in the Royalist interest in 1645-6; 
and he acquired the manor of Newport in 
1650 (Lady Eliott Drake, ‘Family and 
Heirs of Sir Francis Drake,’ vol. i. p. 208). 
He was one of those moderate Presbyterians 
with whom Perceval politically was allied, 
though, unlike the latter, he throughout had 
been openly faithful and even zealous in the 
Puritan cause ; and he was closely associated, 
both in public and private affairs, with Sir 
William Morice, Charles II.’s Secretary of 
State, who bought Werrington from him, 
the two working together—though Morice in 
the far superior réle—for the Restoration 
(bid., pp. 420-21). Drake, therefore, was 
the dominating figure in Newport’s electoral 
affairs at the date of Perceval’s election in 
1647, as he was the next year, when, because 
of that representative’s death, William 
Prynne, a politician of the same “ stripe,” 
was. elect Drake himself was returned 
for Newport to the Convention in 1660, and 
again to the “ Pension Parliament ”’ of 1661 ; 
but he died on Jan. 6, 1662, adhering to the 
last to his moderate views. He had been in 
favour of the Parliament’s cause on its 
original lines, as his work on the Devonshire 
Committee attested early in the Civil War ; 
and in his will he made a bequest to his 
“noble friend and kinsman, Sir John 
Maynard ”’ (ibid., p. 433), a predecessor in 
Newport’s representation, and always an 
illustrious confessor of liberty. Thus it is 
to the special interest of Drake, therefore, 
that I should now attribute Perceval’s brief 
and{ stormy Parliamentary appearance for 
a Cornish constituency. 

ALFRED F. RoBBIns. 


CERTAIN GENTLEMEN OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
(12 8. ii. 268.) 


THE identification of many of these names: 
must be partly a matter of conjecture, but 
I think we may safely assume that the 
funeral of the Earl of Shrewsbury would 
have been attended by the heads of the 
leading families in South Yorkshire and the 
neighbouring counties. On this basis the 
following notes may be of use to Major 
LESLIE :— 

Lord Talbot.—George (Talbot), Lord 
Talbot, eldest son of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who now succeeded his father as 6th Earl, 
was principal mourner at the funeral. 
Afterwards K.G. and Earl Marshal. One of 
the judges of Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
husband of the celebrated Bess of Hardwick. 
Died in 1590. 

Lord Darcy of the North.—This was 
probably John (Darcy), Lord Darcy de 
Darcey (1529-87), grandson of the Lord 
Darcy who was “ Warden of the Scotch 
Marshes,” and Governor of Bamburgh 
Castle. There was at the same time another 
Lord Darcy, of an Essex family of that name. 

Sir William Vavasour.—This may have 
been Sir William Vavasour of Haslewood, 
who was knighted at Flodden, and was 
High Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1564. 

Sir Gervase Clifton—A + member of 
Nottinghamshire family whose pedigree wilh 
be found in vol. iv. of the Harleian Society’s. 
publications, p. 16. 

Sir John Neville.—High Sheriff of York- 
shire in 1561, was convicted of high treason. 
in 1569, and his estates confiscated. See 
Foster’s ‘ Yorkshire Pedigrees.’ \ 

Sir Thomas Eton.—In the account of the 
funeral printed in Gatty’s edition of Hunter's. 
‘ Hallamshire’ he is called ‘“‘ Mr. Thomas 
Eton, and is said to have carried the 
standard. He may have been the Thomas 
Etton or Eyton, of Eyton in Shropshire, 
whose great- grandmother was Katherine, 
daughter of a former Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Nicholas Longford, of Longford, co- 
Derby ; Francis Rolleston of Lea ; and Peter 
Frechvill of Staveley, were the heads of their 
respective families at the Visitation of 
Derbyshire in 1569. This is printed in The 
Genealogist, New Series, vols. vii. and viii. 

Arthur Copley.—The Copleys were settled 
at Batley and Sprotborough in Yorkshire, 
but the name Arthur does not seem to occur 
in the family. The head of the Batley 
branch in 1560 was an Alvery Copley. 
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Alexander Nevill.—Probably Alexander 
Nevile of Mattersey (a Nottinghamshire 
branch of the family), who made his will in 
1565. His son Anthony was “servant to 
the Countess of Shrewsbury.” See Hunter’s 
‘Familie Minorum Gentium,’ p. 1232. 

John Dod.—There is a long pedigree of 
this family in Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica, i. 169. The head of it at the 
time of the funeral was John Dod of Cloveley 
and Calverhill, in Shropshire, who died in 
1579. 

Francis Aston.— This family was of 
Thomas Aston 
of Aston, who was married in 1512, and was 
High Sheriff of Cheshire in 1551, had a son 
Francis. See Burke's ‘ Extinct Baronetage.’ 

George Massey.—Several branches of the 
family were settled in Cheshire. This was 
probably George Massey of Potington, head 
of his branch at the Visitation of 1580. 

Thomas Gascoigne. — This might be 
Thomas Gaskon of Burghwallis, who was 
married to Jane, daughter of Thomas 
Reresby of Thribergh, in the Sheffield neigh- 
bourhood. 

Robert Shakerley.— Lord Shrewsbury 
married as his second wife Grace, daughter 
of Robert Shakerley of Little Longston, 
co. Derby. This was probably his father-in- 
law, or his wife’s half-brother, another 
Robert. 

I am not able to find any clue to Francis 
Bailey or George Scaldfield. 

H. J. B Ciements. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


I send these notes, though very scanty, 
in the hope that they may prove of some 
assistance to Magor LESLIE. 

Lord Talbot was either George, 6th Earl 
of Shrewsbury, or his eldest son Francis. 

Leonard [Dacre], Lord Dacre of Gilsland 
or of the North, became involved in the 
Northern Rebellion, and fled to the Low 
Countries, where he received 1,200 ducats a 
year from the King of Spain. He died at 
Brussels, Aug. 12, 1573, whereupon his 
brother Leonard assumed the title. 

Sir Gervase Clifton of Clifton, Notting- 
hamshire, born about April, 1516, was 
knighted on or before Nov. 15, 1538, and 
was “‘ generally styled Gentle Sir Gervase.” 
He married (1) Mary, daughter of Sir John 
Neville of Chete, Yorks ; and (2) Winifred, 
daughter and co-heir of William Thwaites of 
Oulton, Suffolk, and widow of Sir George 
Pierrepoint of Holme. He was a J.P., 
described by the Protestant bishop as being 

in religion very cold,” in 1564. He seems 


to have been in high favour with Queen. 
Elizabeth. He died about Jan. 20, 1587/8.. 
Sir John Neville, of Leversege and 
Billingley and Leeds, married (1) Dorothy,.. 
daughter of Sir Christopher Danby of 
Thorpe, by whom he had a son and heir and 
a daughter; and (2) Beatrice, daughter of 
Henry Brome of Wrenthorpe, by whom he- 
had ten children. A Protestant under King 
Edward VI., he was reconciled to the Roman. 
Catholic Church by Dr. Thomas Robertson,. 
Dean of Durham, under Queen Mary. 
Possibly he was the | sg of these names: 
admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1534. He was. 
knighted May 8, 1544. He took part in the 
Rebellion of 1569, and was attainted, but 
managed to escape to Scotland and thence 
to Paris. From Paris he went to Flanders. 
He left Flanders for Rome, 1571/2. He- 
arrived in Madrid from Rome in November,. 
1572, and received 200 ducats, with a 
promise of 30 ducats a month. He left 
Madrid May 10, 1573, and in 1574 he was. 
receiving a pension of 60 ducats a month: 
from the King of Spain. In 1575 he was at 
Brussels. In both 1574 and 1575  the- 
English Government demanded his expulsion . 
from Spanish territory. Both he and his. 
son Robert had died abroad before 1588. 
JoHun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Lord Talbot, probably George Talbot,. 
6th Earl of Shrewsbury, 1528 2-90 (vide: 
*D.N.B.,’ Iv. 314). 

Lord Darcy of the North, probably George,. 
son of Thomas, Lord Darcy, statesman and 
rebel (vide ‘ D.N.B.,’ xiv. 49). 

Peter Frechvill, probably father of or- 
Sir Peter Frechevile of Staveley, co. Derby 
(father of John, Lord Frescheville of 
Staveley, 1664). 

The 5th Lord Shrewsbury married 
secondly, before August, 1553, Grace,. 
daughter of Robert Shackerley of Little 
Longsdon, Derbyshire. R, Baytey. 


Gervase Clifton was in the royal garrison. 
of Nottingham in 1536, at the time of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. A letter written by 
him at Nottingham is given in the ‘ Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII.,’ vol. xi., No. 1042. 

Sir John Neville seems to have served under: 
the Duke of Norfolk when the latter was 
administrating the disaffected Northern. 
counties in 1537. A letter from Sir John. 
Neville to Thomas Cromwell is given in the- 
‘Letters and Papersof Henry VIII.,’ No. 1317.. 

Of course it is impossible to say definitely 
that these were the same men who attended. 
the Ear] of Shrewsbury’s funeral in 1560, but: 
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Francis Talbot, then Lord Talbot and after- 
wards fifth Earl of Shrewsbury, held a com- 
mand in the royal army sent against the 
rebels in 1536, and thus there is a ible 
connexion. See ‘ The Pilgrimage of Grace,’ 
by M. H.and R. Dodds, vol. i. pp. 250-51, 295, 
306 ; ii. 255. M. H. Dopps. 
Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


In my younger days I made an attempt to 
‘identify some of the persons named in the 
account of the funeral ot Francis, Earl of 
Shrewsbury. Shortness of time prevented 
“amy going very fully into the matter. Masor 
LESLIE may, however, find something like an 
answer to his question in my notes which 
eee in the ‘ Sheffield Miscellany,’ pub- 

lished in 1897. CHARLES DRURY. 
12 Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield. 


Witi1amM or MatmessBury ON Birp Lire 
4N THE Fens (12 S. ii. 189, 253).—Fuller, in 
repeating the legendary number, makes a 
characteristic comment on it :— 

“* Lincolnshire may be termed the Aviary of 
England, for the Wild-foule therein ; remarkable 
for their, 

**1, Plenty ; so that sometimes, in the month 
-of August, three thousand Mallards, with Birds of 
tthat kind, have been caught at one draught, so 
large and strong their nets ; and the like must be 
the Reader’s belief.” —‘ The Worthies of England,’ 
-ed. 1811, vol. ii. p. 2. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


ARMS CUT ON GLass PuNncH-Bowt (12 S. 
‘ii. 268).—Apparently the original owner of 
the punch-bowl must have been William 
‘Winde of Bexley, Kent, esquire, Chamber- 
lain to the Princess Sophia. He died 
antestate about the end of 1741 ‘ without 
any known relation.’ He was of the 
Norfolk stock, and was son of Capt. William 
‘Winde, the noted architect, by Magdalen, 
daughter of Sir James Bridgeman. His 
wife was Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of 
‘George Stawell of Cotherston, Somerset, 
esquire, and widow of Sir Robert Austen of 
Bexley, Baronet. See Surrey Archeol. Col- 
dections, x. 292, and Genealogist, N.S., xxxi. 
243. J. CHALLENOR SMITH. 

Silchester. 


Portraits In STAINED Guass (12 S. ii. 172, 
‘211, 275, 317, 337).—In one of the windows of 
the hall of Manchester College, at Oxford, are 
gyre of several of the tutors of Warring- 

n Academy, from which well-known but 
short-lived institution (1757 to 1786) Man- 
‘chester College is lineally descended. I 
cannot give a list of them, but recollect 
ilikenesses of John Aikin, D.D., and of Gilbert 


Wakefield, B.A., editor of Lucretius. The 
others would probably represent Dr. Taylor 
of Norwich, Dr. Priestley, and Dr. William 
Enfield, who were also at one time op 
another tutors of the Academy. B. 


Kippington Church, near Sevenoaks, con- 
tains a number of portraits on glass of 
members of the family of the late Mr. W. J. 
Thompson, the founder. 

I noted in ‘N. & Q.’ some years ago the 
interesting modern portrait on glass in a 
small window in the tower of Cropthorne 
Church, in Worcestershire, the subject being 
a former sexton. W. H. QUARRELL. 


The following is a list of the portraits in 
the stained-glass windows of the narthex of 
All Saints’ Church, Clifton, Bristol: Canon 
Newbolt, Bishop King of Lincoln, Canon 
Body, Dean Randall, Canon T. T. Carter, 
Father Benson, §8.S.J.E., Dr. Liddon, Pre- 
bendary Montague Villiers, Archbishop 
Benson. 

I may edd that all these portraits are 
remarkably good. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

54, Chapel Field Road, Norwich. 


There is an authentic portrait of Henry VI. 
in Provost Hacomblen’s Chantry, King’s 
Chapel, Cambridge. A. G. Kraty. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ARTIST IN STAINED 
Gtass (11 S. xii. 379 ; 12 S. i. 174).—Stained 
glass, like manuscripts, does not surrender its 
secrets at once, and you have sometimes to 
affirm successive convictions of your own 
before reaching the truth—which you are 
never certain of finding out. 

In a recent examination of the glass in 
Upper Hardres Church (Kent) I had the 
pleasure of finding the real name of the 
eighteenth - century restorer scratched, as 
usual, with a diamond on a bit of white glass. 
I read it “ L. T. Son,” if I do not make any 
mistake. 

As for the Lombardic letters around the 
thirteenth-century medallion representing 
the Blessed Virgin between two kneeling 
figures, the words ‘“Salamoni” and 
‘Philipi ’’ must be the respective names of 
these. Salamon is the patronymic for 
well-to-do Jews in medieval times ; Philip 
would be the unknown Christian debtor who 
was killed and afterwards brought to life 
again by St. Nicholas, according to the 
‘ Legenda Aurea,’ by Jacobus de Voragine. 

I quote the following passage from the 
Caxton edition :— 

“‘ There was a man that had borrowed of a Jew 
@ sum of money and sware upon the altar of 
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St. Nicholas that he would render and pay it 
in as soon as he might, and gave none other 
ge. And this man held this money so long, 
t the Jew demanded and asked his money, and 
he said that he had paid him. ‘Then the Jew made 
‘him to come tofore the law in judgment, and the 
«ath was given to the debtor. And he brought 
with him a hollow staff in which he had put the 
money in gold, and he leant upon the staff. And 
when he would make his oath and swear, he 
delivered his staff to the Jew to keep and hold, 
whilst he would swear, and then sware that he had 
delivered to him more than he ought to him. And 
when he had made the oath he demanded his staff 
again of the Jew,and he, nothing knowing of his 
malice delivered it to him. Then this deceiver 
went his way, and anon after, him list sore to 
sleep and laid him in the way, and a cart with four 
wheels came with great force and slew him, and 
drake the staff with gold which he spread abroad. 
And when the Jew heard this, he came thither 
‘sore moved, and saw the fraud, and many said to 
him that he should take to him the gold ; and he 
refused it saying : But if he that was dead was not 
raised again to life by the merits of St. Nicholas, 
he would not receive it, and if he came again to 
life, he would receive baptism and become 
‘Christian. Then he that was dead arose,and the 
Jew was christened.’’— Dent edition, vol. ii. 

pp. 117, 118. 

PreRRE TURPIN. 
Folkestone. 


AuTHOR WANTED (12 S. ii. 329).—‘‘ It 


the Mass that matters.”—This was said by 
Mr. Augustine Birrell in a paper called 
“What, Then, Did Happen at the Reforma- 
tion?’ It was published in The Nineteenth 
Century of April, 1896, and was answered by 
ame in the same review, July, 1896. 

G. W. E. Russet. 


SAMUEL WESLEY THE ELDER: HIS PoETIC 
Activirres {12 S. ii. 226).—Wesley’s poem 
“The Life of Christ’ was announced in The 
Gentleman's Journal, May, 1693, p. 166. 
Verses on his poem appeared in the number 
for July, 1693, p. 233. 

“An Qde on St. Cecilia and Music in 
Devotion by Mr. Wesley’ was printed in 
The Gentleman's Journal for April, 1694, 

. 67. (See The Musical Antiquary, July, 

911, p. 234.) See also Husk’s ‘ Account of 
the Musical Celebrations on St. Cecilia’s 
Day,’ 1857, p. 85 and p. 157, where the poem 
is printed. Mr. Husk says :— 

‘Nothing has been found to show that this ode 
-was furnished with music anterior to the year 1794, 
when......the author’s grandson, Samuel Wesley, set 
it. If set, it was possibly performed at Oxford.” 
J think, however, that this was the ode set 
by William Norris of Lincoln in 1702 (Husk, 
P 51), which is preserved in the Bodleian 

ibrary (Bod. MS. Mus. c. 28). The first 
words are “ Begin the noble song.” 

G. E. P. A. 


NAvaL ReEcorps WANTED, c. 1800 (12 S. 
ii. 330).—D. B. might find the information he 
seeks in the Navy Lists published since 1772, 
‘Biographia Navalis, ‘Royal Naval Bio- 
graphy’ (12 vols.), or O’Byrne’s ‘ Naval 
Biographical Dictionary.’ For other sources 
of information he might consult Sims’s 
‘Manual for the Genealogist, &c.,’ 2nd ed., 
pp. 440 and 441. 

Howarp H. Correre.t, F.R.Hist.S. 


D. B. should consult at the Public Record 
Office the following :— 

1. Officers’ Services, 1781-1862, indexed. 

2. Lieutenants’ Passing Certificates, 1691-1832; 
— 1789 they have baptismal certificates filed with 

em. 

3. Records of Services, retrospective from 1817. 

4. The Naval Board’s Records of Lieutenants’ 
Examinations, 1795-1832, indexed; from these can 
be obtained date of examination, age, and particu- 
lars of service. 

5. Full Pay Registers, 1795-1858. 

6. Bounty Papers. ; 

At the library of the Royal United Service 
Institution or the British Museum old Navy 
Lists can be consulted. A. G. KEALY, 

Chaplain R.N., retired. 

Bedford. 


D. B. might find it useful to consult ‘ The 
Records of Naval Men,’ by Gerald Fothergill, 
published by Mr. C. A. Bernau, Walton-on- 
Thames, in 1910. It is a little handbook to 
the chief sources of information relative to 
the genealogy of naval men. If D. B. finds 
any difficulty in obtaining it, and will com- 
municate with me, I shall be glad to send 
him my copy. G. L. APPERSON. 

97 Buckingham Road, Brighton. 


“Hat Trick’: A Cricket TERM (12 8. 
ii. 70, 136, 178).—The explanations appearing 
in your columns of this phrase as applied to 
cricket have appeared to me somewhat in- 
complete. Most of us know that a bowler 
taking three wickets with successive balls 
used to earn a hat or its equivalent, and we 
also know that the phrase “ the hat trick” 
originally appertained to conjuring, when by 
sleight of hand the performer appeared to 
draw rabbits and other things out of a hat. 
I think it was in the seventies or eighties 
that some enterprising newspaper reporter, 
wearied with repeating the statement that 
Smith or Jones had earned a hat, first thought 
of applying to cricket the phrase properly 
belonging to conjuring, and since that time 
he has been followed by practically every 
other reporter of the game, and thus the 
phrase is now part of the vocabulary of 
cricket. E. Lupron. 

37 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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WELTHEN (12 S. ii. 309)—Mr. HELLIER 
does not give the names of the two Somerset- 
shire villages to which he refers, but I have 
notes of the occurrence of this name in that 
county at Cannington, near Bridgwater, and 
Pitminster, near Taunton, both of earlier 
date than the instances he gives, and one, at 
the former place, as late as 1807. 

They are as follows :— 

CANNINGTON. 


Marriages. 
wie Sterne and Welthyan Noorth, 13 June, 


John Rawlin and Welthian Duddinge, 2 June, 1634. 
John Stowe and Wealthing Bond, 17 Aug., 1807. 


PITMINSTER. 


Marriages. 
ae Spas and Welthen Holcombe, 9 Nov., 
] 


William: Penny and Welthian Northam, 17 Jan., 


Humphery Pim and Welthian Atnill, p. West 
Buckland, 21 May, 1666 
Of the derivation of the name I cannot 
speak, but believe it to be local to Somerset, 
not having noted it elsewhere. 
STEPHEN J. BARNS. 
Frating, Woodside Road, Woodford Wells. 


I do not think that this name could have 
been very uncommon in Somersetshire. At 
any rate, twelve infants received it at bap- 
tism in the parish of Wedmore from 1583 
to 1674, each one belonging to a different 
family, and all but one with a different sur- 
name. Welthiana or Welthian is the usual 
form. The name is not given by Miss Yonge, 
nor have I ever met with it in the east of 
England. S.A. 


THE Sion Virco (12 S. ii. 251, 316).—The 
constellation Virgo is supposed in its earliest 
human origin to have symbolized the Great 
Mother of Life, a conception afterwards 
elaborated and developed in the forms of 
Neith, Isis, Eve, Ishtar, Astarte, Venus, and 
other deities., It is impossible to say when 
or by whom the signs of the Zodiac were 
originated. They are of immense antiquity, 
and were described in one of the works in 
Sargon’s library, B.c. 3800, and are also 
named in the Vedas of approximately the 
same age. In a work entitled ‘ The Zodia, 
or the Cherubim of the Bible and the 
Cherubim of the Sky, by E. M. Smith 
(Elliot Stock, 1906), an attempt is made to 
show that the knowledge of the constellations 
was of divine origin, and was supplementary 
to and in agreement with the message of the 
Holy Scriptures. This argument is sup- 
ported by a large number of analogies and 
correspondences. Whatever view may be 


taken of the theory of the book, it is one which 
contains much learning and curious know- 
ledge. 

Any connexion of Seth with the constella- 
tions is unknown to me, except so far as may- 
be inferred from the familiar story from 
Josephus, wherein the children of Seth are 
said to be “the inventors of that peculiar 
sort of wisdom which is concerned with 
heavenly bodies and their order,” to preserve: 
which knowledge they erected those two 
famous pillars, one of brick and the other of 
stone, so that if the brick one should be 
washed away, the stone would survive—much. 
on the principle of Sir Isaac Newton’s two. 
apertures in his backyard door, one for the 
hen and another for the chickens. 

There is a marked correspondence between 
the signs of the Zodiae and the banners of 
the twelve tribes of Israel, and as the breast- 
plate of the Jewish high-priest contained 
twelveprecious stones, each engraved with the: 
name of one of the tribes, one of these jewels 
would correspond with the sign Virgo in the 
constellations. In the work referred to it is 
pointed out that the star Spica in one of 
Virgo’s hands represents not only an “ ear 
of corn,” but “ offspring” generally, or, in. 
Arabic, ‘‘the branch,’ and the author 
connects this with the idea of the promised. 
Messiah. ARTHUR BowsEs. 

Newton-le- Willows. 


St. SwirHrn is apparently unaware of the 
part Seth plays in rabbinical and Mussulman. 
mythology. He is represented as a volu- 
minous author, divinete inspired, and as the: 
originator of astronomy and many arts. It 
is doubtless to these legends that your 
querist refers, and to ask for their authority 
is asking a good deal. It is strange, however, 
that anybody should take them, or affect 
to take them, seriously at the present day. 


“YorKER”: a CrickeT TreRM (12 
ii. 209, 276).—A much-respected former 
member for York was caricatured in Vanity 
Fair with the word “ Yerk”’ beneath the 
presentment. That I took to be a hit at the 
way in which he pronounced the name of his 
constituency, and it shows how easily 
yerk”? and york’? may be substituted 
for each other. When I read ‘ Othello’ last 
week I noticed that Iago thought nine or ten. 
times ‘‘ to have yerk’d” his adversary under 
the ribs. This would have entailed a thrust 
with “a sudden and quick action,” as Dr. 
Schmidt of the ‘ Lexicon’ declares. Such 
should be that of the dentist who “ yorks 
out ” a tooth. 
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Nevertheless, a ball which is calculated 
to deceive a batsman may well be called a 
“‘yorker,” for, as I need scarcely repeat, to 
““come Yorkshire’? over anybody is to 
“bite” him. Sr. 


Drawine OF Fort JEROME AND H.M.S. 
Arco AND SPARROW (12 S. i. 328).—Unless 
I mistake, Mr. A. J. Fisuer’s query has not 
yet been answered. 

In 1793 the British Government dispatched 
an expedition from Jamaica to San Domingo 
under General Maitland, for the purpose of 
protecting British interests when the blacks 

rose in revolt against their French masters. 

This may give Mr. FisHer a clue; to 
whom also I would recommend ‘ Splendid 
Failures, by Harry Graham (published 
by Edward Arnold, 1913). 

F. Gorpon Brown. 


Watcu (12 S$. ii. 9, 113, 157, 233, 
315).—At Bradfield, Yorkshire, there is a 
building close to the churchyard gates, now 
used as a dwelling-house, and known locally 
as the Watch House. 

In a short guide to the church, written by 
the rector and printed in 1912, it is said :— 

“The multangular cottage at the Church Gates 
was built as a Watch House, to prevent body- 
snatching. Within the memory of people still living 
men sat up at nights with loaded guns for some 
time after an interment.” 

It is quite probable that the building was 
‘used for the purpose stated, but would it be 
e-ected specially for this? Is it not more 
likely that its original purpose was that of 
the “ lock-up ” ? CHARLES DRURY. 

12 Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield, 


“ SEPTEM SINE HORIS”’ (12 S. ii. 310).— 
Even at Midsummer there are seven hours 
between sunset and sunrise (approximately 
8.30 p.m. to 3.30 a.M.) when a sundial is of 
no use to tell the time. I have an old Dutch 
sundial on which these hours of darkness are 
entirely omitted, and it is doubtless the case 
on others too. I would suggest that it is to 
these missing hours that the motto refers. 

H. J. B. CLements. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


These Latin words mean “ except, without, 
minus seven hours.” They would express 
the dumbness of a dial, during the shortest 
night of the year, at a particular latitude 
which an astronomer could at once indicate. 
They record, therefore, either the place 
where the instrument was made, or thet 
where it was intended to obey the sunshine. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


I venture to suggest that the meaning of 
this elliptical sentence is: “‘ Leave the 
seven (days of the week) to the hours.” 
Cf. Verg., ‘ Aineid,’ ix. 620: ‘“‘ Sinite arma 
viris.” The sense conveyed is identical 
with that of the common aphorism : “‘ Take 
care of the pence, and the pounds will take 


care of themselves.”’ 
N. Powtett, Col. 


The meaning of this bald inscription pro- 
bably is that there are in the longest days 
seven hours (and a trifle over) in which the 
dial is useless. The mctto is to be found on 
a dial declining west, erected on a gable at 
Packwood House, Warwickshire. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


HEADSTONES WITH PORTRAITS OF THE 
DECEASED (12 S. ii. 210, 277).—In the 
cemetery at Folkestone there is a handsome 
monument, on the front face of which is 
inserted a medallion portrait, in the finest 
statuary marble, of the late Mr. Challis, 
surmounted by his coat of arms, crest, and 
ribbon bearing the motto of his family. On 
the left hand of the portrait medallion is the 
following inscription :— 

In affectionate remembrance of 
John Henry Challis 
Son of the late John Henry Challis of the 9th Regt. 
Born at Shorncliffe 
Died at Mentone, February 18th, 1880, 
In the 74th Year of his Age. 


‘Sandgate. R. J. FYNMORE. 


In Blackburn Cemetery there is a tomb- 
stone the inscription on which is as follows: 
Erected by public subscription to the memory of 
William Billington, 

Author of ‘Sheen and Shade’ 
(Lancashire Songs, Poems, Sketches, &c.), 
who was born April 3rd, 1827, and depar 
life Jan. 3rd, 1884. 
On the end of this tombstone is a medallion 
portrait of Billington. JoHN DUXBURY. 
2 Shear Brow, Blackburn. 


EPItaPHs IN LONDON AND SUBURBAN 
GRAVEYARDS (12 S. ii. 308).—During the last 


this 


‘five years some amateurs, members of the 


Society of Genealogists of London, of 
5 Bloomsbury Square, have between them 
copied many thousands of monumental 
inscriptions in London, in various parts of 
England, particularly in Bedfordshire, Devon, 
Kent, and Middlesex, and also abroad. They 
have, in addition, compiled a bibliography of 
about 1,500 slips (MS.), showing what has 
been done by themselves and others with 
reference to this subject in all parts of the 
world. M. 
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Some years ago I copied all the inscriptions 
in Stepney Church and all the more impor- 
tant ones in the adjoining churchyard. I 
presented many copies in slip to readers of 

N. & Q.’ I was at the time quite familiar 
with Limehouse Church and churchyard, and 
it was my intention to carry out a similar 
work there; but removal from London 
rendered this impossible. So far as I am 
aware the task has never been accomplished, 
and I am ttruly sorry to learn of the 
present neglected condition of these valuable 
memorials of the past. Joun T. PaGeE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


THE ButcHer’s REcorp (12 8. ii. 265).— 
At the above reference Mr. BULLOCH gives 
the Aberdeen edition of The People’s Journal 
for Aug. 29, 1916, as the authority for the 
world’s record in slaughtering cattle, where 
it is stated that three men (there named) 
killed and dressed three cattle in 17 minutes 
and 11 seconds, the individual times for 
each animal being: 5 min. 57 sec. ; 5 min. 
55 secs. ; and 5 mins. 18 secs., respectively. 
It is not stated, however, whether each 
animal was killed and dressed by a single 
man, or whether the three men participated 
in the slaughtering, &c., of each animal. 

I remember when passing through Chicago, 
nearly twenty years ago, going to see one of 
the sights of the world, as it was then 
considered, at Armour’s slaughter-yards, in 
which several thousands of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs were killed and dressed in the space 
of three to four hours of a morning. I asked 
the attendant who showed us round if he 
could tell me what was the shortest time— 
in other words, the record—that any man 
had taken in killing and dressing ready for 
market a particular beast. I understood 
him to say that a really clever man with his 
dresser or helper (I think there was only one) 
could kill and dress a beast within 5 minutes, 
but there had been one man there of ex- 
ceptional skill and activity who had done 
the same in from 3 to 4 minutes. That 
would be, I think, from the time the animal 
was handed over to him from the truck 
where it had been pole-axed. 
J. S. Upat. 


NEGRO, OR COLOURED, BANDSMEN IN THE 
Army (125. ii. 303).—In his ‘ British Military 
Prints’ (1909) Mr. Ralph Nevill says that 
early in the nineteenth century there were 
about four or five black musicians in the 
Grenadier Guards’ band, who wore special 
costumes and turbans ; that they were not 
abolished, but died out about 1838, when 
the last survivor, ‘‘ Francis,’ who was the 


drummer, died ; and that Francis used to 
sport a silver collar as a special distinetion, 
which has apparently been lost, not having 
been for years in the hands of the regiment. 
Mr. Nevill’s illustrations include “‘ Grenadier 
Guards, Drummer (1829), from a lithograph 
by E. Hull,” showing in black and white a 
coloured man in English uniform, with white 
trousers, but wearing a high turban, with 
lofty plume resting upon a crescent fixed on. 
the turban’s front. 

I have several small hand-coloured con- 
temporary lithographs depicting scenes at 
Queen Victoria’s coronation in 1838, one of 
them showing members of a Guards’ band 
playing in front of Buckingham Palace, 
with a black drummer in blue jacket and 
yellow breeches and turban. W. B. H. 


“THE LonpoN MaGazINeE’ (12 S. ii. 149, 
198).—I_ think this first appeared in 1732 
as an imitator of The Gentleman's Magazine, 
started the previous year, and it met with 
deserved success, some of its plates, especially 
of American places, being still sought after. 
I believe it lasted till 1770 or 1780. Another 
excellent rival was The Scots Magazine,. 
which had a long run—from 1739 to 1817. 
The European Magazine, also noted for its. 
fine plates, ran from about 1780 to 1826. 

W. R. W. 


JupGMENT (4 S. vii. 456; 
viii. 197). —As it is never too late to mend, 
and suum cuique tribuere, let me correct an 
erroneous reply given to a query concerning 
the author of the saying: ‘Die Weltge- 
schichte ist das Weltgericht.” It is not 
Goethe, but Schiller to whom it is originally 
due. Cf. Schiller’s poem ‘Resignation’ (last 
line of last stanza but one). This first 
appeared in 1786, when Schiller was in the 
27th year of his life. H. Kress. 


Brassey (Bracey) Famity (12 S. ii. 269, 
333).—The following appears in the Subsidy 
Roll for Hertfordshire, 1545 : “‘ Hertyngford- 
bery : John Bracye, in goodes vijli. xiijd.” 

R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 

Bow Library, E. 


MARSHALS OF FRANCE (12 S. ii. 182, 235,. 
279).—As the omissions in the list given are 
very numerous, it would be well to consult 
some of the authorities for the earlier history 
of the Marshals, such as Jean Le Feron, 
Bernard Gerard, Jean du Tillet, Denis 
Godefroi, Jean Pinson de la Martiniére, 
P. Anselme, Louis Moréri, André Favin, 
Bouteillier, Faucher, M.. A. Mathas, and 
André de Chesne. R. B. 

Upton. 
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EncusH Pmermaces: SANTIAGO DE 
ComposTELA (12 S. i. 275 ; and sub ‘ Sir John 
Schorne,’ ibid., 396, 455).—The late Richard 
Patrick Boyle Davey, in ‘The Tower of 
London’ (abridged edition, 1914), at p. 85, 
writes that the Constable of the Tower of 
London, “in King Edward II.’s reign at 
least,” 

“ was entitled to levy a tax of twopence on each 
rson passing by the Thames on pilgrimage 
or from the shrine of St. James of Compo- 


stella. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Forx-Lore: Rep Harr (12S. ii. 128, 196, 
239)—Hereabout a deep-rooted ular 
belief is that red-haired people are the issue 
of lepers. Kumacusu MInaKkatTa. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


“TeraL’’ (12 S. ii. 309).—May I suggest 
that the yard may have been used for 
“teazles”? They were required for woollen 
manufacture. The f in this case would be 
a long s. Susanna CORNER. 

Lenton Hall, Nottingham. 


Notes on Books. 


The Institution of the Archpriest Blackwell. B 
John Hungerford Pollen, S.J. (Longmans 
Co., 5s. net.) 


THERE are dry books against which the mind of 
rok reader worth the name naturally and justly 
revolts. And there are also books which, in 
virtue of their very dryness, possess a peculiar 
attractiveness. We would _— among these 
latter this careful and scrupulously well-balanced 
study of an instructive and rather curious episode 
in English Catholic history. The story extends 
from 1595 to 1602; its interest lies not so much 
in the characters or events concerned as in the 
attempted solution of a problem—the problem as 
to what should be the form of Church government 
for thosé English who, the breach between Eliza- 
beth and the Papacy being now complete, ad- 
hered to the Roman communion. It was affected 
by several intricate political complications. 
Hen IV. of France, about the beginning of our 
was relieved from excommunication— 

ttle to the satisfaction of Spain, but to his own 
considerable advantage in the way of influence 
and adherents. France and Spain thereupon 
became rivals throughout the Catholic world ; 
and Henry IV., as a punishment for alleged in- 
triguing with Spain against him, banished the 
Jesuits out of France. The cause of the Jesuits 

came in a manner identified with Spain. But 
the Jesuits were the chief and most active agents 
in the Roman mission for the retrieval of England. 
There grew up in England a party which looked 
tather to France than to Spain for support, and 
~ Was inclined to be less intransigent towards 

lizabeth’s government, and even in some degree 
hopeful of modifying the persecution. After the 
death of Cardinal Allen it was decided to institute 
an Archpriest as head of the clergy in England. 


For this office Blackwell was chosen, a man of 
promising qualities who yet proved a_ rather 
dismal failure. An opposition formed itself 
against him, and the two parties ranged themselves. 
on the political lines, Blackwell with the Jesuits 
and Spain, the Appellants against him with: 
France. There was much pamphleteering of a 
far from edifying character, and the case was at: 
length taken to Rome, where Henry IV.’s am- 
bassador actively assisted the Appellants. It. 
will be seen that Clement VIII. had a delicate 
task to perform—the more delicate because he- 
had — both from France and England which 
it would be easy to prejudice by imprudent zeal.. 
The episode had no appreciable consequences :- 
it is interesting, as Father Pollen points out in the- 
Introduction, chiefly as a question of Church 
government. And here comes in our main criti- 
cism of this scholarly and attractive study. That 
reference to general principles, that tracing of 
the improvement or necessary modifications in 
governmentand of the course of constitutional de- 
velopment, that explication of the mistakes made on 
either;side, which are promised in the Introduction,. 
are by no means effectively worked out in the body 
of the text. It is clear that Blackwell’s Archi- 
presbyterate turned out ill; but it is not clear, 
upon the showing of this book, whether we are to 
consider that it was the scheme itself, or the 
disposition and conduct of the priests to whom it 
was applied, which caused the failure. There is 
almost no discussion of the matter from the- 
practical and constitutional point of view. 


THE new Quarterly Review will have been ex-- 
pected with some eagerness by many readers for- 
the sake of the continuation of Mr. J. M. de 
Beaufort’s ‘ Voyage of Discovery in Germany.” 
The second part is more picturesque and no less 
enlightening than the first, giving some amusing 
anecdotes of German sailors and naval officers 
encountered by the writer, a deeply interesting and 
vivid description of the German fleet seen ridi 
at its anchorages, and again a description o 
manceuvres in the Kiel Canal—the whole illus-- 
trated by three most instructive maps. Of papers 
more or less literary there are three. The first is 
on ‘ The New Poetry,’ by Mr. Arthur Waugh—the- 
best, we think, of his recent essays in criticism. 
He does not, indeed, quite eliminate the petitio- 

incipii which commonly lurks in reasoning about 

he relation of poetry to ‘‘ beauty,” but he puts his 
finger with exactness on the intellectual weaknesses. 
of the ‘‘ new poetry’; and though we do not 
imagine that, _ first reading him, the “‘ new 
poets” will feel anything but indignation, we 
should be surprised if, in five years’ time or so, the: 
more solidly gifted among them had not advanced 
more or less into his point of view. The second 
of these papers is Mr. Algernon Cecil’s study of 
Disraeli in ‘The Middle Phase ’—a clever per- 
formance. Perhaps the strain of purely literary~ 
ability—the imaginative quality of a 
competent writer of fiction—is not given its full 
value in the attempt at interpreting the ever-- 
fascinating problem of Disraeli’s character. This 
faculty—since Disraeli, as we are never allowed. 
to forget, was isolated by race—was not without 
the internal detachment requisite for coming into 
play within his own mind and judgment even when 
it was not externally exercised. ‘ Mrs. Hughes of 
Uffington ’—the third—is an unsigned paper, 
written round the notices of that lady which occur 
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‘in Mr. H. G. Hutchinson’s edition of the ‘ Letters 
and Recollections of Sir Walter Scott ’—a very 
leasant paper upon a delightful subject. Mrs. 
“Hughes was the grandmother of Thomas Hughes 
-of *Tom Brown’ fame ; beloved by Scott for the 
beauty of her singing and—to begin with—for her 
“kindness to a half-starved cur. But there was 
-much more “ to”’ Mrs. Hughes than that—more 
«even than the power to make Barham write the 
‘ Ingoldsby Legends.’ One of the most useful of 
-the articles before us should be that of Mr. 
William Miller on the medieval Serbian empire, a 
“subject upon which it may be taken that the 
-general reader’s ignorance is almost total, while 
~some accurate idea of it on the part of people in 
“Western Europe would seem to be an essential 
-condition of settling the Balkans in any sort of 
‘fairly stable peace. Another paper with a scope 
“both historical and practical is cuatributed by 
Prof. C. H. Firth—‘ The Study of British Foreign 
Policy.’ Weshould like particularly to endorse 
“his protest against the secretiveness of the 
~Government with regard to historical sources for 
-the history of British foreign policy during the 
nineteenth century. At the present moment 
‘historians have access without a co only to 
Foreign Office papers written before 1837, and 
- with a permit only to those written before 1860. 
Mr. Charles Singer has an illustrated article, fall 
~of curious detail which should particularly interest 
-readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ on ‘ The Early Treatment of 
-Gunshot Wounds.’ This curious detail, it need 
‘hardly be said, is much of it pretty grisly. Mr. 
Albert M. Hyamson pleads for a British protec- 
-torate for Palestine when the Turks have been 
made to relinquish it: a plea which will stir the 
‘imagination of persons of many schools of thought. 
In another line hardly less stirring, and worth most 
-careful consideration, is the article by Mr. C. 
Ernest Fayle entitled ‘ Industrial Reconstruction,’ 
‘with which the number begins. 


The Fortnightly Review for November is mainly 
- political or social ; but it has three or four papers 
-on more general topics that should meet with 
attention. We should put side by side—as 
-equally good, though diverse—Mr. Edmund 


-Gosse’s story of a visit paid last September to | P 


Reims, and Prof. Foster Watson’s article on 
~* Richard Hakluyt and his Debt to Spain.’ It 
was a happy idea to take that angle from which 
- to survey Hakluyt’s achievement, both in respect 
- of Hakluyt himself and as illustrating aspects of 
Spanish and English intercourse which ag, tog 
are often neglected—to the considerable loss of 
- the general reader. The Cathedralat Reims is not 
- utterly destroyed: we have long known so much; 
but Mr. Gosse shows it to us less damaged— 
- thoughso badly damaged—than we had imagined, 
even half the glass of the great rose-window 
being still in place. It is natural both that the 
- courageous Cardinal who watches over it should 
wish the Cathedral restored, and that the innumer- 
. able people who love it should tremble at the 
thought of restoration. There, too, Mr. Gosse saw 
yet intact both Jeanne d’Arc, atherstation by the 
West front, and “le Coq de Reims.” Mr. J. A. R. 
Marriott is making a study of English history and 
: Shakespeare, of which this number has the first 
instalment. Mrs. Aria delivers a flood of turgid 
but rather amusing English, supposed to be about 
our clothes and food and gas and domestic duties, 
»but}the manner attracts the reader’s mind away 


from the matter. Mr. Brudenell Carter 
about science and education, in our o 
wisely, on the whole, and has a ph 

use comparison between the 
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THE November Cornhill is a ve d number,» 
The first instalment of 
a Flying Patrol (1915),’ is sure, we think, to 
attract the attention it deserves. To say that 
what it tells is wonderful, and also that it gives 
a fine picture of gallantry, proud good-humoup, 
and resource, is but to mention what is matter 
of course. Besides the descriptions of fights 
there is a deeply interesting account of a thunder. 
storm, and a curious story of mecting an 
in the air—who, amazed at the strange appari- 
tion of the aeroplane, “ side-slipped’”’ and fled 
tumbling away. E. Hallam Movehouse writes 
an inspiriting account of Hakluyt in honour of 
the tercentenary this month. e liked much 
Mr. A. G. Bradley’s article on ‘Squires and Trade 
in Olden Times ’—though it might, perhaps, 
have cut out some repetitions in favour of more 
concrete examples. It is a subject which should 
interest alike the social historian and the 
genealogist. Mr. Claude Benson’s _ story, 
‘The Brink of Acheron,’ is a sort of Harrison 
Ainsworth performance—quite good too. Mr. 
Gathorne- Hardy has occasion to make a few 
statements about the ‘ Balliol Memories’ which 
he contributed to the October number of the 
Cornhill, and takes the opportunity to tell a 
good story. About the war we have Miss 
Beatrice Harraden’s account of her experiences 
and discoveries as Honorary Librarian at the 
Endell Street Hospital. These are very in- 
structive, and seem to carry with them, to other 
hospitals, something of the admonition to go and 
do likewise. Mr. Boyd Cable’s new sketch of ‘The 
Old Contémptibles’ is called ‘Fighting Strength’ 
—very painful to read and_ very glorious. 
Then there is a_ slight but rather graceful 

aper a Lady Poore about an_ Australian 
in the Highlands, and a _ delightful picture of 
veld experiences with horses—‘ Lost Horses ’— 
js Bags R. T. Coryndon. ‘The Tutor’s Story,’ 
which Lucas Malet has revised and completed 
from a MS. left by her father Charles Kingsley, 
is in this number brought to an end. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

KentisH Town.—Forwarded to GENERAL ASTLEY 
TERRY. 

CorricenpuM.—Ante, p. 246, 1. 4, for “ Norfolk” 
read Lincolnshire.” 
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